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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


ON 

INCREASE  OF  EVANGELISTIC  FORCES. 


It  seems  desirable  to  preface  this  report  by  a statement  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  Committee  was  appointed,  the 
nature  of  the  work  assigned  to  it,  and  its  membership. 

In  May  1907,  the  Japan  Mission  received  from  Dr.  Patton  a 
letter  containing  nine  questions  in  regard  to  the  forces  needed  by 
the  Japan  Mission  and  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  in  order  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work  of  “ evangelizing  ” Japan  in  the  coming  thirty 
years. 

This  letter  was  discussed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission 
held  in  Arima  May  23-28,  1907,  resulting  in  the  following 
resolutions ; — 

“ That  a Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  meet  with  a 
committee  representing  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  to  thoroughly  consider 
the  situation  and  plan  together  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
evangehstic  forces  so  as  to  more  adequately  meet  present  and  future 
needs.  And 

“ 2.  That  Sec.  Patton’s  letter  be  referred  to  said  Committee  of 
Pive.” 

The  work  thus  assigned  to  this  joint  Committee  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  question  of  the  reenforcements  needed  by 
the  Kumi-ai  Churches  and  the  Mission  in  order  to  the  speedy 
evangelization  of  Japan.  It  was  not  deemed  feasible  or  desirable 
to  answer  Dr.  Patton’s  questions  in  a literal  or  mechanical 
fashion.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  the  Committee  might  well 
take  a broad,  statesmanlike  view  of  the  present  situation,  and 
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outline  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  w'ork  proposed,  a plan 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  and  conditions  prevailing  in 
Japan.  It  was  also  felt  by  the  Mission  that  no  plan  which  it  alone 
might  formulate  would  be  likely  to  be  of  much  value. 

Any  really  effective  plan  must  be  one  in  which  our  Japanese 
brethren  could  cooperate  cordially,  and  hence  must  be  one  in  the 
elaboration  of  which  they  should  have  taken  their  full  share. 

The  following  proposition  is  accordingly  largely  the  suggestion 
of  our  Japanese  brethren  in  which,  however,  the  foreign  members 
of  the  Committee  concur. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  hlission 
were  Messrs.  Davis  (chairman),  Eowland,  Greene,  Olds,  and  Gulick 
(Sec ),  while  the  members  appointed  by  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  were  Messrs.  Miyagawa  (chairman), 
Harada,  Makino,  Yuasa  (Jiro),  and  Tsunajima.  This  joint  Com- 
mittee held  one  session  each  in  June,  July,  and  September. 

Special  topics  were  assigned  to  various  sub-committees  for 
stud3^  Their  various  deliberations  are  combined  in  the  following 
document  which  was  given  final  form  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
joint  Committee  in  September. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Committee  was  to  define  clearly  for  itself 
just  what  constitutes  “evangelization.”  Sec’y  Patton’s  letter  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  “ technical  ” and  the  “ popular  ” senses  and 
asks  that  replies  keep  the  distinction  in  mind.  The  technical  sense 
of  evangelization  ” he  states  as  “ the  bringing  of  the  Gospel 
Message  to  every  person  in  such  manner  as  to  constitute  an 
intelligible  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Christ,”  whereas  in  the 
popular  sense  it  means  the  “ planting  and  building  up  of  Christian 
Churches  and  Christian  civilization.”  The  question  then  arises  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  “ intelligible  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Christ.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  first  thirty  to  forty  minute  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  to  an  Oriental  who  has  had  no  previous  information 
whatever  concerning  Christianity  is  as  truly  unintelligible  as  if  it 
were  presented  in  a foreign  tongue,  and  this  is  particularly  true  if 
that  first  proclamation  be  made  b}^  the  average  missionary  whose 
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command  of  the  language  is  narrowly  limited  and  whose  pronun- 
ciation is  radically  defective. 

Without  stopping  to  explain  the  fundamental  differences 
between  Oriental  and  Christian  conceptions  of  religion,  God,  man, 
the  world,  sin,  and  salvation,  we  may  state  at  once  that  no  entirely 
oral  or  printed  presentation  of  the  Gospel  can  possibly  be  wholly 
intelligible  to  an  Oriental,  for  Christianity  is  a life,  an  ethical  as 
well  as  a religious  experience,  a character-forming  spiritual  power. 
Christian  conceptions  depend  upon  and  arise  from  Christian  ex- 
perience. The  only  way  in  which  a non-Christian  can  gain  his  first 
really  intelligible  conceptions  of  Christianity  is  by  being  brought  in 
some  way  into  contact  with  a living  Christian  and  by  observing  his 
mode  of  life,  his  spirit,  his  chai’acter,  and  then  by  hearing  how  he 
secured  his  new  life.  Thus  much  at  least  of  Christian  experience  is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  some  fairly  correct,  yet  even  then  but 
glimmering,  ideas  of  Christian  truth.  The  oral  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  wholly  apart  from  experience  is  so  much  of  an  abstraction 
as  not  to  be  truly  intelligible. 

The  “evangelization  ” of  Japan,  therefore,  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  production  of  a large  number  of  truly  Christian  Japan- 
ese men  and  women,  whose  lives  have  been  transformed  thro  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  whose  daily  conduct  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  education,  and  above  all  in  the  home,  is  such  as  to 
afford  a concrete  exemplification  of  Christian  ideals  and  Christian 
character. 

The  number  of  such  Christians  must  be  large  enough  to  be  able 
to  touch,  in  some  pretty  close  way,  all  the  units  of  the  nation.  But 
this  means  that  there  must  be  a large  Christian  community, 
organized  into  churches,  and  expressing  their  Christian  life  in  all 
forms  of  Christian  endeavor, — educational,  religious,  and  philan- 
thropic. Only  so  will  Japan  secure  Christ’s  idea  of  God  as  Father, 
man  as  brother,  religion  as  serving  love,  and  salvation  as  purified 
and  ennobled  manhood  and  womanhood. 

What  proportion  of  Christians  must  there  be,  then,  in  order  to 
impart  to  the  rest  of  the  people  some  “ intelligible  conception  of  the 
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claims  of  Christ  ” ? Who  can  tell  exactly  ? So  much  depends 
on  the  Christians.  Yet,  to  give  our  discussion  a certain  amount 
of  definiteness,  we  have  assumed  that  not  until  there  is  one  pastor 
or  preacher  to  every  five  thousand  of  the  population,  and  one 
church  member  to  every  one  hundred  non-Christians  has  the  condi- 
tion been  fulfilled  for  an  “ intelligible  presentation  of  the  Gospel.” 

The  plan  for  the  evangelization  of  Japan  presented  in  this 
paper  conceives  of  evangelization  in  the  above  sense,  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  mere  verbal  proclamation  of  the  Word.  In  this  latter 
sense  Japan  might  be  “ evangelized  ” in  five  years,  at  an  expense 
of  between  two  and  three  million  dollars.  But  that  evangelization 
would  not  be  “ intelligible.”  All  the  adult  members  of  the  nation 
W’ould  have  heard  or  read,  at  least  once,  the  words  of  the  Christian 
proclamation,  but  they  would  not  have  understood  the  meaning  of 
those  words  nor  become  conscious  of  any  claim  of  Christ  upon  them. 
Such  rapid  verbal  evangelization  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
for  it  would  put  Christianity  in  a false  light  and  disgust  the  thought- 
ful part  of  the  people. 

The  “ evangehzation  ” of  Japan  in  the  sense  adopted  in  this 
paper,  how^ever,  we  regard  as  not  impossible  nor  unwise.  Before 
presenting  in  detail  the  specifications  of  our  plan,  it  seems  important 
to  present  at  some  length  the  general  situation  and  also  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  be  implicit  in  any  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  evangelization. 


THE  GENERAL  SITUATION. 


The  general  religious  situation  in  Japan  is  one  of  open- 
mindedness.  Opposition  to  Christianity  as  such  has  largely  passed 
away.  Christian  preaching  may  be  carried  on  freely  anywhere 
thro’out  the  land.  While  Christianity  is  welcomed  by  a small 
section  of  the  people,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  people  are  utterly  indifferent  to  it,  as  indeed  to  all 
religions.  Just  at  present  Christianity  seems  to  be  somewhat 
popular.  But  if  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  in  ten  years  or  even 
five,  there  may  arise  a strong  anti-Christian  wave  of  feeling.  The 
fortunes  of  Christianity  in  the  Client  are  still  closely  connected  with 
inter-national  politics  and  inter-racial  prejudices. 

A categorical  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  “ evangeli- 
zation ” of  Japan  during  the  present  generation  is  feasible,  is,  for 
many  reasons  impossible.  Much  depends  on  inter-national  relations. 
Much  also  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  missionaries, 
and  their  ability  to  work  in  harmony  with  Japanese  brethren, 
entrusting  to  them  increasing  powers  in  executive  and  administrative 
lines.  If  all  the  conditions  conspire  to  the  result  and  God  pours 
out  His  Spirit  on  Christian  workers,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Japan  may  be  speedily  “ evangelized.”  . 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 


The  evangelization  of  Japan  is  to  be  accomplished  largely 
through  Japanese  rather  than  through  foreign  agencies  and  workers. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  in  the  early  stages  of  evangelization  of  any 
land,  the  work  must  be  done  wholly  by  foreigners.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  that  stage  is  a relatively  short  one,  and  that  the  brunt  of 
the  real  work  must  be  done  by  the  Christian  men  and  women  of 
that  land.  The  sphere  of  the  foreign  missionary  must  be  in- 
creasingly limited,  if  the  work  developes  along  wholesome  lines. 
We  believe  that  Japan  has  passed  beyond  the  first  stage  of  its 
Christian  history.  The  evangelization  of  Japan  in  the  coming 
generation  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  Japanese  workers.  But  we 
go  even  further. 

However  it  may  be  in  other  lands,  we  believe  that  the  flooding 
of  Japan  with  foreign  missionaries— one,  say,  to  every  25,000,  as 
has  been  proposed — -would  be  a serious  disaster  to  the  cause  of 
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Christ.  It  would  emphasize  the  foreign  character  of  Christianity  ; 
it  would  prevent,  or  at  least  seriously  delay,  that  adaptation  in  the 
statement  of  Christian  truth  and  in  the  forms  of  organization  and 
practice  calculated  to  render  Christianity  suited  to  Japanese  modes 
of  thought,  an  adaptation  essential  to  its  becoming  an  indigenous 
religion.  Such  a large  increase  of  foreign  workers  would  inevitably 
bring  to  Japan  many  missionaries  who  could  not  adjust  themselves 
to  the  situation,  whose  presence  would  accordingly  cause  embarras- 
ment  and  loss.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  Christians  of  foreign 
lands  may  render  invaluable  aid  in  the  work,  and  that  a 
limited  increase  of  foreign  workers  would  .be  of  great  value  in 
this  enormous  undertaking.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  outline  a plan  whereby  this  can  be  done  at  a minimum  of 
expense  and  a maximum  of  efficiency.  But  before  describing  the 
plan  a few  further  statements  should  be  made. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Japan  has  been  a mission  field  for 
over  thirty-five  years,  and  that  there  are  at  present  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  male  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  lady  mis- 
sionaries now  on  the  field.  This  gives  roughly  speaking  an  average 
of  one  foreign  missionary  to  each  eighty  thousand  of  the  population. 
Japan  would  seem  to  have  already  her  share  of  missionaries.  What 
is  needed  is  that  the  forces  now  on  the  field  be  used  at  their  great- 
est efficiency. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  J apanese  language  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  No  foreigner  can 
expect  to  do  much  effective  service  in  the  vernacular  in  less  than 
five  years.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  usefulness  of  any 
missionary  who  can  read  no  paper,  magazine,  or  book  in  Japanese, 
must  be  narrowly  limited. 

Another  fact  to  be  born  in  mind  is  that  the  past  thirty  years  of 
work  has  resulted  in  a present  Protestant  church  membership  of 
about  sixty  thousand,  having  about  one  thousand  pastors  and 
preachers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  Bible  women.  Many 
of  these  Japanese  Christians  are  men  of  superior  education  and 
great  ability,  peers  of  the  foreigir  missionaries.  What  is  now 
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needed  is  to  strengtlaen  the  hands  and  the  work  of  the  Japanese 
workers  in  every  possible  way. 

The  secret  of  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan  lies,  we  are 
persuaded,  not  in  pouring  large  numbers  of  foreign  workers  into  the 
country,  but  in  using  the  foreign  and  Japanese  forces  now  in  the 
field  in  such  ways  as  to  raise  up  large  numbers  of  well-trained 
Japanese  workers.  This  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

In  doing  this  the  “ cost  per  man  would  he  much  less  for 
educating  a Japanese  than  for  sending  to  this  land  and  supporting 
a foreigner. 

Of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Japan  about  twelve  thousand 
are  connected  with  the  Kumi-ai  churches.  At  this  proportion,  the 
Kumi-ai  churches  and  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board 
may  be  considered  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  about 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Japan — i.e.  about  nine  million 
souls. 

To  do  this  vast  work  in  a business-like — a statesman-like  way, 
we  propose  the  following  comprehensive  plan.  It  naturally  falls 
into  a number  of  sections. 

I.  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

We  regard  the  raising  up  of  large  numbers  of  efficient 
Japanese  workers  as  the  key  to  the  problem.  Our  plan  ac- 
cordingly centers  in  the  Theological  School,  which  should  be 
large  and  manned  with  strong  men.  To  this  end  there  would 
be  needed,  so  far  as  we  can  now  estimate,  a Theological  build- 
ing having  dormitory  accommodations  for  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  To  man  this  institution  there  would  be  needed 
at  least  ten  Japanese  and  five  foreign  professors.  To  raise  the 
work  to  its  highest  efficiency,  there  would  also  be  needed  six 
scholarships  for  foreign  study,  whereby  picked  men  could  be  given 
opportunity  for  special  study,  thus  raising  the  level  of  preparation 
for  the  highest  posts  in  Christian  work  to  that  provided  by  Govern- 
ment and  Buddhist  schools. 


Such  a theological  institution  would  demand  the  following 
annual  budget : 


Salaries  of  ten  Japanese  Professors 
,,  five  foreign  ,, 

Six  foreign  fellowships 

I ji  hr  ary 


$10,000.00 

12,500.00 

3,600.00 

1,000.00 


$27,100.00 


In  order  to  produce  the  above  annual  income  there  should 
be  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  $500,000.00.  The  cost  of  a 
theological  building  would  he  about  $150,000.00. 


II.  BIBLE  WOMEN’S  TEAINING  SCHOOL. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  trained  pastor  is  the  trained 
Bible  woman.  Every  aggressive  and  efficient  church  needs  at 
least  one  such.  If  serious  plans  are  on  foot  for  a large  increase 
in  the  Japanese  ministry,  equally  serious  and  comprehensive  plans 
must  be  made  for  the  education  of  Bible  women.  It  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  including  buildings  ($100,000)  and 
endowment  ($250,000)  $350,000  should  he  provided  for  this 
department. 

III.  HIGHEE  CHEISTIAN  EDUCATION. 


In  planning  for  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan  it  is  not 
enough  to  provide  a thoroughly  equipped  theological  school.  Proba- 
bly of  equal  importance  is  a comprehensive  plan  of  Higher  Christian 
Education.  This,  for  two  reasons.  First,  for  the  raising  up  of  a 
strong,  competent,  intelligent  Christian  community  which  will  sup- 
port both  financially  and  morally  the  growing  Christian  work. 
Christian  men  of  the  highest  education  must  be  sent  forth  into 
all  departments  of  the  nation’s  life, — into  business,  education,  go- 
vernment, law,  etc.  Second,  for  the  raising  up  of  men  fitted  for 
special  training  as  pastors  and  evangelists.  Experience  has  shown 
that  students  in  government  schools  even  tho  they  may  become 
Christian,  under  especially  favorable  circumstances,  do  not  compare 
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as  theological  material,  with  students  which  have  received  their 
higher  education  in  Christian  schools.  This  is  to  be  expected. 
It  must  make  a great  difference  to  any  young  man  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  whether  he  is  constantly  breathing  a Chris- 
tian or  an  atheistic  atmosphere. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raise  up  a large  and  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized supporting  constituency,  as  well  as  suitable  material  for 
the  theological  school,  a com.prehensive  plan  for  Higher  Christian 
Education  is  an  integral  element  of  our  plan  for  the  speedy  evange- 
lization of  Japan. 

A.  — We  would  establish  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  procured 
and  Christian  teachers  trained,  ten  “ Middle  Schools,”  of  govern- 
ment grade.  These  institutions  should  be  provided  with  teachers 
educated  as  a rule  in  Doshisha  and  hence  able  to  carrj^  over  to  the 
new  institutions  the  “Doshisha  Spirit.” 

It  is  estimated  that  each  “ Middle  School  ” would  need 
$50,000  for  land  and  buildings  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000, 
whose  income,  with  the  tuition  fees,  would  meet  current  expenses. 

That  there  is  room  for  these  Middle  Schools  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  although  Japan  has  (1905-6)  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  Middle  Schools  with  accommodation  for  165,000 
students,  23,500  more  boys  applied  for  admission  than  could  be 
received, — refused  entirely  for  lack  of  room. 

B.  — But  the  plan  for  higher  Christian  education  includes  also 
the  strengthening  and  development  of  the  Doshisha.  It  should 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a University.  This  would  enable  students 
to  take  their  complete  education  under  Christian  auspices.  More- 
over, a strong  Christian  University  would  exert  a powerful  influence 
on  the  Government  Universities  and  Higher  Middle  Schools.  This 
University  would  be  the  culmination  of  the  plair  for  a comprehen- 
sive system  of  Christian  education,  of  which  the  center  and 
capstone  would  be  the  Theological  School. 

It  is  estimated  that  buildiirgs  costing  $200,000  and  an  endow- 
ment of  not  less  thair  $1,000,000  would  be  ireeded  to  raise  Doshisha 
to  the  needed  efficiency. 
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C.  — Higher  Christian  Education,  however,  to  be  truly  success- 
ful, should  be  provided  not  only  for  young  men  but  also  for  young 
women.  Only  so,  can  Christian  homes  develops  widely  throughout 
the  country.  The  true  evangelization  of  a country  waits  for  its 
women.  Our  plan  accordingly  must  include  a system  of  Girls 
High  Schools.  That  there  is  call  for  the  higher  education  for  girls 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  scores  of 
towns  and  cities  have  established  Girls  High  Schools.  There  are 
to-day  in  Japan  (1905-6)  just  one  hundred  Girls  High  Schools, 
accommodating  thirty-two  thousand  pupils. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  Schools  for  boys,  so  here,  it  is 
estimated  that  for  ten  Girls  High  Schools  $50,000  each  will  be 
needed  for  lands  and  buildings  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000, 
each  for  current  expenses. 

D.  — In  addition  it  seems  desirable  to  strengthen  the  two 
institutions  now  existing  for  the  higher  education  of  girls, — Kobe 
College  and  the  Doshisha  Girls’  School. 

Eor  this  purpose  $50,000  would  be  needed  for  land  and 
buildings  and  $200,000  for  endowment,  for  each. 

IV.  KINDERGARTENS. 

Considerable  experience  has  shown  that  among  the  means 
most  effective  in  getting  hold  of  non-Christians  has  been  the 
Christian  Kindergarten . 

Plans  accordingly  for  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan 
should  include  a goodly  number  of  these  institutions.  The  usual 
expense  of  one  Kindergarten,  in  addition  to  tuition  fees,  is  about 
$800.00  2)er  annum.  Land  and  buildings  would  probably  average 
$1,200.00-$!, 300. 00.  While  the  number  of  Kindergartens  that 
might  be  established  to  advantage  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty 
years  is  very  large,  we  regard  fifty  as  a number  that  might  well 
be  planned  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years.  But  in  order 
that  the  Kindergartens  may  be  supplied  with  properly  trained 
teachers,  a Kindergartner’s  Training  School  is  also  imperative. 
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The  estimate  for  these  Kindergartens  and  for  the  Training  School 


would  then  he  as  follows  : — 

Land  and  Buildings  for  50  Kindergartens...  $ 60,000.00 

Annual  Running  Expenses  of  above 40,000.00 

Land  and  Buildings  for  Training  School  ...  30,000.00 

Endowment  for  Kindergartens 800,000.00 

Endowment  for  Training  School  100,000.00 


V.  AUXILLIARY  EVANGELISTIC  AGENCIES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  forms  of  evangelistic  work  in 
churches  and  preaching  places  many  other  forms  of  work  must 
be  widely  used  if  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan  is  to  be 
secured.  The  following  may  be  specified. 

1.  Shoet  ax"d  simple  theological  coueses  of  study 

FOE  DEACONS,  LAY  PEEACHEES,  AND 
S,  S.  IVOEKEES. 

These  could  well  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  theo- 
logical school,  hut  would  of  course  entail  additional  expense.  Such 
courses  of  study  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  providing 
efficient  lay  workers  for  the  churches,  increasing  enormously 
the  efficiency  of  the  pastors. 

2.  SuMMEE  Schools. 

The  benefits  derived  from  Summer  Schools  are  too  well 
known  to  need  detailed  description.  Several  each  year  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  would  he  of  great  help. 

3.  Disteict  Bible  Study  Schools. 

Schools  for  Bible  study,  lasting  two  to  three  weeks  each  should 
be  held  periodically  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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4.  Sunday  School  Workers’  Training  Classes. 

The  need  for  these  is  pressing  and  manifest.  The  speedy 
evangelistization  of  Japan  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  except  some 
such  plan  is  soon  put  into  effective  operation. 

5.  Special  Evangelistic  Campaigns. 

This  too  is  a form  of  work  that  has  hitherto  proved  of  great 
value  and  must  be  vigorously  pushed.  Local  workers  need  from 
time  to  time  to  be  heartily  supported  by  a group  of  strong  preachers 
from  other  centers. 

As  experience  develops,  other  forms  of  auxilliary  evangelistic 
work  will  surely  be  devised,  which  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
manifest  that  to  carry  on  all  these  forms  of  work,  considerable 
expenses  would  be  inevitable.  It  is  proposed  that  an  annual  grant 
be  made  for  these  purposes.  The  principle  regulating  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  local  giving 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  locality,  the  amount  given  by  the 
central  committee  being  only  a supplimentary  grant  in  aid. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  amount  to  be  provided  for  the  central 
Committee  for  these  various  purposes  begin  with  $5,000,  to  be  in- 
creased annually  by  $1,000. 

Or  still  better,  if  we  assume  that  the  average  needed  for  the 
thirty  years  is  $20,000  annually,  then  an  endowment  of  $300,000 
would  suffice,  the  expectation  being  that  during  the  final  years  the 
principal  would  also  be  consumed. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  importance  of  Christian  literature  in  the  evangelization  of 
a country,  no  intelligent  student  of  missions  doubts.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  in  the  early  stages  of  evangelization  sales  of 
Christian  books  cannot  provide  an  adequate  income.  Competent 
writers  should  be  employed  to  produce  the  varieties  of  books  needed. 
Without  entering  into  details,  it  is  felt  that  the  Committee  on 
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Christian  Literature  should  have  an  endowment  of  $50,000  at  least, 
or  an  assured  income  of  $2,500. 

VII.  CHUECH  BUILDING  AND  LOTS. 

Among  the  pressing  problems  facing  each  new  church  organi- 
zation is  that  of  providing  itself  with  a suitable  church  building.  It 
usually  taxes  the  full  ability  of  a newly  organized  church  to  pay 
its  running  expenses  and  provide  the  pastor’s  salary.  The  result  is 
that  the  church  is  forced  either  to  hire  a cheap  Japanese  residence 
for  a place  of  worship,  or  to  buy  land  in  some  relatively  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  to  erect  an  inferior  building.  While  this  is  the  best 
that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  poor  policy.  The 
churches  are  pushed  into  side  streets  and  into  unfavorable  locations. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a double  plan  is  proposed. 

(1).  In  regard  to  the  building  lots  : — 

(a) .  That  $50,000  be  secured  at  once  for  the  immediate 

purchase  in  the  large  cities  of  lots  in  central 
locations  suited  to  become  Christian  centers.  The 
prices  of  city  lots  are  increasing  rapidly  all  over 
the  Empire  and  in  a few  years  more,  desirable 
lots  will  be  unpurchasable  except  at  enormous 
prices. 

(b) .  That  an  endowment  of  $150,000  be  provided  for 

continued  use  along  this  same  live. 

(c) .  The  legal  ownership  of  these  lots  shall  be  with  the 

Property  Committee  of  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  until 
such  time  as  each  church  shall  have  purchased 
the  lot  from  the  Committee  at  the  original  price 
plus  a small  rate  of  interest. 

{2).  In  regard  to  the  chicych  buildings  :—~ 

That  $100,000  be  provided  which  shall  be  loaned  to  such 
churches  as  need  it  in  such  sums  as  it  may  seem  wise,  up  to  one 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  the  church  to  refund  the  same 
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in  the  form  of  monthly'  rental.  The  legal  ownership  of  the 
buildings  should  be  with  the  Property  Committee  until  the  church 
shall  have  fully  paid  the  amount  loaned,  plus  a small  rate  of 
interest. 


VIII.  JAPANPISE  WOEKEKS. 

Among  the  questions  put  by  Dr.  Patton  was  one  in  regard  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  native  workers  needed . This  is  of  course 
wholly  a matter  for  estimation.  Placing  our  evangelistic  respon- 
sibility at  nine  million  souls  and  regarding  at  least  one  regularly 
trained  pastor  or  evangelist  for  each  five  thousand  as  essential 
to  “evangelization,”  we  should  need  not  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  men.  Should  each  pastor  have  in  his  church  fifty  mem- 
bers, that  would  give  us  a total  church  membership  of  ninety 
thousand  or  one  Christian  to  every  one  hundred  of  the  population 
for  which  we  are  responsible.  Surely,  at  that  proportion,  the  work 
of  evangelization  could  not  be  considered  as  completed.  But  we 
should  not  fail  to  note  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  thirty 
years  Japan  will  have  added  twenty  to  twenty-five  million  to  her 
population.  The  above  estimate  is  accordingly  too  small  rather 
than  too  large.  For  our  purposes  however  it  will  answer. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fully  trained  pastors  estimated  above, 
there  would  be  needed  as  assistants  and  co-laborers,  not  less  than 
that  same  number  of  lay-preachers,  an  equal  number  of  Bible- 
women,  and  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  S.  S.  teachers, 
all  of  which  workers  should  have  received  some  degree  of  specific 
education. 

In  view  of  the  figures  given  above  the  great  importance  of  the 
methods  outlined  in  § V.  on  Auxiliary  Evangelistic  Work  becomes 
manifest. 

In  regard  to  the  support  of  this  vast  throng  of  workers,  we 
desire  to  make  the  following  statements. 

1.  It  is  the  earnest  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kumi-ai 
churches  to  make  the  growing  work  as  thoroughly  self-supporting  as 
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possible.  Each  group  of  Christians  now  organized  is  already 
trained  to  carry  its  load  of  the  financial  burden.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  churches  of  seventy-five  or  more  members  shall  be  able  to 
be  entirely  self-supporting.  Churches  of  smaller  membership,  tho 
partially  dependent,  are  trained  to  raise  to  the  maximum  of  their 
ability. 

2.  The  Kumi-ai  churches  already  have  a Missionary  Society, 
which  assesses  all  churches  whether  self-supporting  or  not,  in 
proportion  to  their  membership.  In  this  w'ay  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  unites  to  begin  and  uphold  work  in  new  places. 

3.  It  is  hoped  thus  that  the  Kumi-ai  churches  will  be  able 
to  support  a large  proportion  of  the  regularly  trained  pastors  and 

* evangelists. 

4.  It  is  expected  that  lay-preachers  will  be  self-supporting 
men.  Men  in  this  group  who  show  themselves  particularly  prom- 
ising would  naturally  be  promoted  to  regular  work  and  support 
from  the  church. 

5.  S.  S.  workers  would  also  be  self-supporting  men  and 
women. 

6.  Experience  shows  that  Bible  Women  are  the  last  group  of 
workers  to  be  supported  by  the  churches.  Many  a struggling 
church,  barely  able  to  meet  its  pastor’s  salary  and  other  current 
expenses,  still  needs  and  desires  a Bible  Woman.  Her  salary  has 
accordingly  to  be  provided  from  some  outside  source. 

7.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  at  this  point  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  evangelistic  workers  and 
Bible  Women  for  whom  support  will  need  to  be  sought 
from  foreign  sources.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  after 
a number  of  years,  should  the  various  workers  increase  to  several 
himdred,  a considerable  sum  annually  could  be  well  used 
in  helping  new  places  and  feeble  churches.  It  seems  impossible 
at  the  present  stage  of  development  to  n^ake  any  probable 
estimate. 
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IX.  ADDITIONAL  FOEEION  WOKKEES. 

While  the  brunt  of  the  evangelization  must  be  done  by  Japa- 
nese workers,  who  must  be  raised  up  by  the  hundred,  a limited 
number  of  foreign  workers  will  be  needed  for  highly  important 
services.  ^A'e  may  mention  here  four  classes  of  such  workers. 

1.  Specialists. 

INIen  of  eminence  and  marked  ability  are  desired  for  several 
months  of  each  year  to  assist  in  the  Summer  Schools,  District  Bible 
Study  Classes,  S.  S.  Workers’  Training  Classes,  and  also  for  courses 
of  advanced  lectures  in  the  Theological  School.  One  such  each  '' 
year  would  be  of  great  value.  The  expense  for  such  a worker 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500  in  addition  to  his  personal 
remuneration  (say  $1,500). 

2.  Teaching  Missionaeies. 

(a) . — In  connection  with  the  plan  for  a system  of  ten  Christian 
Middle  Schools  and  ten  High  Schools  for  Girls,  there  will  be  need 
of  teachers  of  English.  Two,  or  better,  three  families  for  each 
school  could  render  invaluable  service,  not  only  as  teachers,  but  also 
as  Christian  workers,  by  means  of  Bible  classes,  instruction  in 
Music,  and  by  the  influence  of  their  Christian  homes.  Should  such 
workers  plan  to  devote  their  lives  to  work  in  Japan,  it  is  desirable 
that  they-  make  earnest  efforts,  for  at  least  the  first  three  years  of 
their  residence,  to  gain  efficient  use  of  the  language. 

Should  three  families  be  provided  for  each  Middle  School,  and 
three  ladies  for  each  Girls’  School  a total  of  thirty  families  and 
thirty  ladies  would  be  called  for,  whose  annual  support  would  re- 
quire about  $90,000.  Inasmuch  as  these  teachers  are  connected 
with  schools  whose  efficiency  will  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
foreign  teachers,  it  seems  desirable  that  their  regular  support  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  an  endowment. 
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3.  English  Teachees. 

The  opening  for  English  teachers  in  Government  Middle 
Schools  is  very  large.  Most  of  these  schools  teach  English,  but 
are  unable  to  employ  foreigners  for  lack  of  means.  If  the  speedy 
evangelization  of  Japan  is  to  be  seriously  contemplated,  this  wide 
open  door  should  he  entered.  For  this  work,  as  a rule,  young  men 
of  marked  ability  as  English  teachers  and  pronounced  Christian 
character  should  be  sent  out  for  terms  of  three  years.  Most  schools 
would  be  able  to  pay  a moderate  sum  toward  their  salaries,  but  not 
the  whole. 

These  young  men  would  be  able  to  lend  powerful  assistance  to 
the  little  struggling  and  despised  groups  of  Christians  in  the  various 
government  schools.  From  among  these,  they  could  seek  to  per- 
suade particularly  promising  individuals  to  give  themselves  to  a 
life  of  Christian  work.  Every  foreigner  doubling  and  trebling  him- 
self in  this  way  would  render  invaluable  service.  It  is  not  expected 
that  these  English  teachers  should  make  special  effort  to  study  the 
language,  inasmuch  as  their  stay  in  Japan  is  to  be  limited. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  : — 

1.  Ten  men  to  be  sent  out  annually  for  the  first  three  years 
on  three  year  contracts.  Beginning  with  the  fourth  year  twenty 
men  to  be  sent  out  yearly.  This  would  put  into  the  field  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  men,  successively,  and  keep  a 
maximum  of  sixty  men  in  the  field. 

2.  Traveling  expenses  (round  trip)  to  amount  to  $400.00  and 
a guaranteed  salary  of  $900.00.  Of  this  they  would  probably  be 
able  to  receive  an  average  of  one  half  from  the  school,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $450.00  annually  to  be  provided  from  U.  S.  A.  Living 
expenses  would  require  about  $600.00  annum. 

3.  One  man  would  be  needed  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
general  supervision  of  this  work,  arranging  with  the  schools,  looking 
after  the  new  comers,  and  helping  all  to  do  their  best  work.  For 
this  man,  including  office  expenses  and  traveling,  an  allowance 
should  be  provided  of  $2,500.00. 
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Upon  this  plan  the  annual  expenses  would  run  as  follows  ; — ~ 


Men. 

Travel. 

Salary. 

Sec. 

Total. 

1st  year.... 

10 

$4,000.00 

$ 4,500.00 

$2,500.00 

$11,000.00 

2nd  „ .... 

20 

4,000.00 

0,000.00 

2,500.00 

15,500.00 

3rd  „ .... 

30 

4,000.00 

13,500.00 

2,500.00 

20,000.00 

4th  „ .... 

40 

8,000.00 

18,000.00 

2,500.00 

28,500.00 

5th  ,,  .... 

50 

8,000.00 

22,500.00 

2,500.00 

33,000.00 

6th  ,,  

60 

8,000.00 

27,000.00 

2,500.00 

37,-500.00 

Thereafter,  to  keep  the  maximum  number  of  sixty  men  on  the 
field,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out  twenty  men  yearly,  and 
provide  an  annual  budget  of  |37,500.00. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  feature  of  the  plan  be  carried  out  from 
the  beginning  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  which  has  already  done  efficient 
work  along  this  line,  and  knows  well  the  problems  connected  with 
it.  In  our  final  financial  summary,  accordingly,  this  item  is  omitted. 

4.  Kegular  Missionaries. 

A number  of  additional  foreign  missionaries  seems  called  for  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  stations  now  in  hand,  and  especially  to 
enter  new  fields. 

In  seeking  for  an  estimate  as  to  how  many  such  new  workers 
are  desirable,  a fist  of  questions  was  sent  to  each  of  the  twelve 
stations  of  our  Mission.  Keplies  showed  that,  with  two  exceptions, 
each  station  regards  its  field  as  needing  two  to  four  new  families 
and  three  to  six  single  ladies. 

Assuming  that  the  total  number  needed  is  forty  families  and 
sixty  ladies,  the  estimated  expenses  are  $80,000  and  $60,000  re- 
spectively. 

X.  CHKISTIAN  WOEK  FOE  JAPANESE  ABEOAD. 

Japanese  are  spreading  rapidly  to  various  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  These  are  freed  from  the  social  bondage  of  their  homes 
and  are  exceptionally  open  to  Christian  influences.  They  also  exert 
a powerful  influence  on  their  home  land.  Plans  for  the  speedy 
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evangelization  of  Japan  demand  careful  consideration  of  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  these  fields. 

The  expense  attending  this  work  need  not  he  very  large.  A 
church  building  fund,  a moderate  annual  allowance  in  aid  of  weak 
churches,  and  a fund  for  touring  of  Japanese  pastors  and  mission- 
aries would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Church  Building  and  Parsonage  Fund  $20,000. 

Annual  Allowance  for  Weak  Churches  7,500. 

Annual  Allowance  for  Touring  2,500. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  these  churches  would 
rapidly  attain  self-support. 

XI.  CHEISTIAN  WORK  FOR  EUROPEANS 
IN  JAPAN. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  of  Christian  work  in  Japan  is  the 
non-Christian  life  of  a vast  number  of  the  foreigners  in  Japan. 
Plans  for  the  speedy  Evangelization  of  Japan  should  include  effective 
work  for  these  sections  of  the  community.  In  view  of  the  scope  of 
Dr.  Patton’s  questions  we  make  no  estimate  on  this  subject,  but 
laymen  who  are  earnest  in  bringing  the  Orient  to  Christ  should 
include  this  work  in  their  plans. 

XII.  CHRISTIAN  BENEVOLENCES. 

Christian  Benevolent  Institutions,  such  as  Orphanages,  Rescue 
Homes,  Reform  Homes,  Homes  for  Aged,  Homes  for  Super- 
anunated  Ministers,  Charity  Hospitals,  Christian  Dormitories,  etc., 
etc.,  constitute  an  important  auxiliary  to  Christian  work  in  any  land. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  advance  just  what  the  needs  along 
these  lines  may  he.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,000,000.00,  the  income  alone  of  which  would  be  used  for  these 
pm'poses,  could  be  employed  with  great  advantage  to  the  Christian 
cause.  Conditions  might  be  imposed  with  this  gift,  as,  for  instance, 
that  all  grants  in  aid  from  this  fund  should  be  matched  with  equal 
gifts  from  Japanese  givers. 
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Xlir.  ADMINISTEATION. 

For  the  administration  of  this  entire  plan,  it  is  proposed  that 
a Central  Committee  be  constituted,  consisting  of  fifteen  members, 
seven  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  foreign  givers  of  the  funds 
and  eight  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kumi-ai  Churches,  the 
President  of  the  Committee  to  be  a Japanese. 

In  order  to  secure  continuity,  the  members  of  this  Com.  might 
be  elected  for  over-lapping  periods.  This  central  Com.  should 
appoint  sub -committees  to  take  charge  of -the  various  departments  of 
the  work.  Each  sub-committee  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
central  committee,  and  this  in  turn  should  publish  in  English,  as 
well  as  in  Japanese,  its  annual  report,  a copy  of  which  should  be 
sent  to  each  foreign  giver  desiring  to  receive  it. 

In  the  administration  of  all  its  funds,  the  aim  of  the  General 
Administrative  Committee  and  also  of  its  sub-committees  should  be  to 
stimulate  local  giving  to  the  extent  of  local  ability  and  thus  avoid  the 
pauperizing  tendency  of  large  gifts. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  administration  of  such  large 
benevolent  sums,  it  might  well  be  provided  that  all  votes  in  relation 
to  financial  matters,  both  in  the  General  Committee  and  also  in  the 
sub-committees,  must  pass  by  at  least  a two-thirds  majority,  to 
be  operative. 

XIV.  SUMMAEY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

This  brings  to  an  end  our  sketch  in  barest  outlines  of  a plan 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  work  proposed  by  Dr.  Patton’s  letter. 
It  may  seem  visionary — chimerical — to  suggest  anything  calling  for 
such  large  sums  as  have  been  here  mentioned.  And  yet  if  it  is 
seriously  proposed  by  Christians  at  home  to  face  in  a business-like 
way  the  evangelization  of  Japan  in  the  coming  thirty  years,  nothing 
less  than  this  will  answer.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  as 
the  plan  should  wmrk  out  it  would  be  found  to  be  too  small  rather 
than  too  great,  and  to  ask  for  too  little  rather  than  for  too  much. 
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We  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a plan  as  this  can 
not  be  put  into  operation  in  a month  or  a year.  AH  the  schools 
here  suggested  could  not  be  established  at  once,  even  were  the 
money  immediately  provided.  We  must  raise  up  our  school 
teachers  as  well  as  our  preachers,  our  Kindergarteners,  and  our  Doshi- 
sha  professors,  as  well  as  our  large  host  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  our 
lay  preachers,  and  our  Bible  women.  This  will  take  time.  Several 
years  will  also  be  needed  to  secure  the  additional  foreign  forces  called 
for.  It  is  well  recognized  by  all  the  members  of  our  committee  that 
the  practicability  of  our  plan  depends  on  the  Christian  character  and 
capability  of  the  men  we  shall  be  able  to  enlist  with  us  in  this  great 
undertaking.  We  well  realize  that  we  must  proceed  slowly.  We 
must  establish  our  schools  only  as  we  secure  competent  men  and 
earnest  Christians  to  lead  them — otherwise  the  institutions  will  be- 
come mere  centers  of  learning  rather  than  powerful  instruments 
for  the  propagation  of  Christian  character. 

This  means,  however,  that  the  large  sums  asked  for  above 
would  not  be  needed  at  once.  Years  would  elapse  before  the 
whole  sum  called  for  would  be  required.  And  yet  if  the  plan 
is  really  to  be  entered  upon,  those  in  Japan  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility will  rest  would  need  to  be  assured  in  some  way  that  the 
funds  needed  for  such  large  plans  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  right 
time.  It  would  be  financial  as  well  as  evangelistic  folly  to  project 
the  various  schools  suggested  in  this  paper,  expending  large  sums 
on  land  and  buildings  during  a few  years,  only  to  give  them  up  at 
a later  time  because  of  inability  to  carry  them  on  through  lack  of 
funds.  Before  entering  on  any  extensive  educational  plan,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  wise,  to  wait  until  the  endowments  required  were 
either  in  hand  or  else  guaranteed  by  responsible  parties. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  annual  budget  for  evangelistic 
expenses.  It  would  be  wrong  to  persuade  young  men  and  women 
to  give  their  lives  to  work  in  this  land  unless  responsible  committees 
guarantee  to  provide  the  funds  needful. 

For  convenience  we  now  present  a summary  of  the  financial 
statements  made  above. 
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Object. 

DOsliisha  Theological  School  

Dushisha  University 

Ten  Middle  Schools  

Fifty  Kindergartens 

Bible  Women’s  Training  School 

Kobe  College  (for  Girls)  

Doshisha  Girls’  School 

Ten  Girls’  High  Schools  

Kindergarten  Training  School 

Sixty  American  Teachers  for  the  ten  Middle 

and  ten  Girls’  High  Schools  

Church  Lot  Loan  Fund  

Church  Building  Loan  Fund  

Benevolent  Fund  

Christian  Literature  Publication  Fund 

Auxilliary  Forms  of  Evangelistic  Education.. 

For  work  in  Asiatic  Ports  

Foreign  Specialist  (one  annually)  

Regular  Missionaries  (40) 

Lady  Missionaries  (60) 


Building. 

Endowment. 

$ 150,000 

$ 500,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

60,000 

800,000 

100,000 

250,000 

50,000 

200,000 

50,000 

200,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

30,000 

100,000 

1,800,000 

50,000 

150,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

Csoo.ooqT 

~2irooo 

Annual 

Budget. 


5 10,000 
3,000 
80,000 
60,000 


$1,710,000  $8,450,000  $153,000 


In  bringing  this  presentation  of  our  plan  to  a close  we  wish  to 
say  two  things  emphatically. 

1.  This  plan  would  not  have  entered  even  our  dreams  but  for 
the  questions  sent  us  by  Sec.  Patton.  The  conception  of  the 
method  of  rapid  national  evangelization  which  seems  to  lie  in 
the  hack  ground  of  those  questions  appears  to  us  radically  faulty. 
If  American  givers  are  willing  to  push  the  Christian  work  here  in 
Japan,  some  such  plan  as  is  outlined  above  seems  to  us  the  only 
feasible  one. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
nor  yet  by  mere  financial  munificence  nor  even  by  multitudes  of  for- 
eign or  native  workers — but  only  and  wholly  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Living  God.  We  feel  compelled  to  add,  therefore,  that  even  if  the 
above  mentioned  sums  should  be  prowded,  we  do  not  guarantee  the 
speedy  “ evangelization  ” of  Japan,  nor  yet  of  the  nine  million 
souls,  for  whom  we  may  count  ourselves  responsible.  We  cannot 
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guarantee  that  even  the  hundreds  of  needed  Japanese  workers  could 
be  secured  and  sent  into  the  field.  We  do  say,  however,  that  so  far 
as  human  agencies  enter  into  the  execution  of  God’s  plans,  the 
methods  we  have  described  are  calculated,  as  experience  has  shown, 
to  secure  the  results  desired,  and  such  sums  as  have  been  suggested 
will  certainly  be  needed  to  do  the  work  in  a large  and  statesmanlike 
way. 
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